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THE WAR IN ITS RELATION TO 
AMERICAN MUSIC 

By WALTER R. SPALDING 

THERE is so much speculation at present as to the effect 
of the European War upon American activities and in- 
terests in such varied fields as politics, economics and 
immigration that it is worth while to inquire what the future 
relation will be between the Continental nations and the fine 
arts in America, especially in regard to the development of music, 
which always so vitally represents national sentiment. Specu- 
lations or, if possible, definite decisions concerning music are 
stimulating and clarifying to the mind, for, as we are not dealing 
with a concrete commodity, we are free from the rigid logic of 
supply and demand, of questions of utility and expediency, and 
may consider directly such universal attributes of human nature 
as emotion, the imagination and ideal aspirations. Discussions 
as to the nature and purpose of music tend to increase our power 
of abstract thought (something in which so many people are 
wofully deficient) and carry us beyond the accidents of time and 
the ephemeral things of the moment. 

This present war has certainly made us face such questions 
as what we are as a people, whether there is such a thing as 
American national spirit, what valuable contributions we are 
making to the fine art of living, and what r6le we are to play in 
the broad scheme of human destiny. In the first place, we are 
certainly a derived nation as far as the material and tangible 
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aspects of our make-up are concerned; that is, we are of mixed 
blood; we speak the English language, not that of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country; our social customs and our govern- 
mental policies are founded upon those of England, of France, 
and of other countries; and, notwithstanding certain first-hand 
scientific and agricultural inventions, we should never have done 
what we have, had it not been for the point of departure pro- 
vided for us in the achievements of older civilizations. In litera- 
ture, painting, sculpture and architecture we have already at- 
tained a high degree of independence, — this statement being 
corroborated by the spontaneous approval of foreign critics given 
to the creative work of our artists in these fields — but in music, 
the most elemental of the arts, we are still in our infancy. It 
is quite easy to eulogize American music, and to insist upon the 
existence of a national American idiom, but if any comparative 
estimate is desired between our music and that of the Italians, 
the French, the Germans and the Russians, we have only to 
listen to a representative composition of the European nations 
to be aware of greater warmth and vitality of imagination than 
are to be found in any work which has come from America. In 
fact, if Wagner, Brahms and Richard Strauss are placed in the 
front rank, Cesar Franck, Debussy and Tchaikovsky in the 
second, and Grieg, Dvorak and Puccini in the third — and this 
rating, though arbitrary, is not very wide of the mark — America 
has not yet produced an original composer who could win a place 
higher than the third rank. This comparison, let it be under- 
stood, is not made to minimize or disregard the excellent achieve- 
ments of a number of American composers, but simply to indicate 
that as yet our best has not been expressed in music. The most 
discerning educators, critics, composers and performers are all 
agreed that there is no subject for which the American public 
has a more eager and unsatisfied appetite than for music. This 
is shown by the establishment of local orchestras and opera houses, 
by the growth of music settlements and by the vast sum which 
is annually devoted to the production and purchase of musical 
instruments, compositions and books about music. Much fer- 
ment is certainly going on in the public mind; and wherever there 
is life we may expect growth. As yet, however, native-born 
Americans have done comparatively little in supplying food for 
this craving. 

Let us indulge ourselves in some simple inquiries as to the 
nature of music. We may then decide whether or not there be 
any connection between the inherent qualities of this art and 
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certain principles which we claim to be at the foundation of our 
national existence. Finally, let us ask ourselves whether our 
remarkable industrial growth is incompatible with a national 
enthusiasm for such a spiritual art as music, or whether the same 
constructive imagination which we have devoted to material ends 
might not achieve marvellous results in more ideal realms. If the 
latter assumption be true, the present war is furnishing us with a 
valuable opportunity to free ourselves from the enslaving and 
dwarfing influence of foreign nations and to establish an American 
music which shall be genuine because it is a sincere expression 
of our national ideals and environment. 

The two fundamental and most vital characteristics of music 
are its inherent life, shown by the rhythm, and its freedom. 
Music is not static; it is entirely unhampered by material con- 
siderations, but always in motion, like the wind blowing whither 
it listeth. It is a living organism with a heart like that of a human 
being. We therefore associate music with life, vigor and enter- 
prize; and biography and history establish a close connection 
between these attributes of the art and the careers of the great 
composers. What man has ever surpassed Sebastian Bach in 
physical, mental and spiritual vitality — the father of twenty 
children, an eminent worker in every field of music, and in his 
sixty-five years of life the composer of such a prodigious and 
varied mass of works that the mind is staggered at the thought 
of its being the result of individual imagination and industry. 
The Bach-Gesellschaft has spent many years in collecting and 
editing his works, probably a third of which is lost; and they are 
now published in fifty large volumes. The two sublime settings 
of the Passion music furnish an example of the ratio just mentinoed; 
it is historically certain that Bach wrote five Passions, of which 
we have only those according to St. Matthew and St. John. 
Think of the fiery energy of Beethoven, called by his contem- 
poraries the "little giant;" of the power of concentration and 
perseverance found in Wagner. Every great composer, indeed, 
has been a perfect storehouse of energy; and we find the same 
correspondence, if we widen our comparisons to include national 
tendencies. Our modern system of polyphonic texture was 
developed by the Flemish musicians in the very centuries when 
the Netherlands led the world in commerce, in wealth, and in 
bold voyages of discovery. It is no meaningless coincidence 
that the overflowing life of the Italian cities of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Florence, Venice and Naples, gave to the 
world such forms as the opera, oratorio and madrigal, as well as 
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the violin (both the instrument itself and a wealth of literature for 
it) and the beginnings of our orchestra, — in fact, the very founda- 
tions of the art as practiced to-day. Inspired compositions in 
music have never come from an apathetic or anaemic people. 
It is difficult to imagine the Heroic Symphony or Tristan and 
Isolde as coming from a Chinese temperament. 

The second inherent attribute of music is its freedom. It 
is not an imitative art, has no model or prototype in the realm of 
nature and but slight affinity with external phenomena, although 
the chief reason for the permanence of music is that it is founded 
on the elemental forces of sound and rhythm. Music comes 
from inside out; a melody has no analogy with anything in the 
physical world. It is pure fancy expressed in terms of its own 
being, and as an art has been developed through the workings 
of free human experimentation. A composer hears sounds within 
him, the result of his emotional and spiritual experiences. He 
composes, as they said of Schubert, "in a state of clairvoyance"; 
and after centuries of experiment which engaged the attention of 
many of the best minds in Europe, a method has been worked out 
by which these imaginings may be recorded and communicated to 
fellow human beings. An original composer is the only truly crea- 
tive artist, for he makes something out of nothing; his material is 
not gathered from without. We, therefore, can understand 
Beethoven's insistence that he be called a tone-poet, that is, a 
"creator" in the Greek sense of noiuv, to make, and Liszt's 
eulogy of Schubert as the most poetic of composers on account of 
his heaven-born spontaneity. This perfect freedom of music may 
better be understood by a comparison with the other arts. Archi- 
tecture and sculpture, for example, are both imitative and utili- 
tarian, and must oonform to certain physical laws and well- 
established conventions. A painting, no matter how idealistic 
and fantastic the artist's imagination, must exhibit some cor- 
respondence with the outward world of men and events, although 
the performances of certain modern schools would seem a proof 
to the contrary. In reality, however, they beg the question, or 
rather prove the very point at issue; that is, they are seeking for 
a perfectly free expression of individual emotion and imagination, 
but in a less flexible and untrammeled medium than music. A 
deep truth is contained in the advice of a famous French artist 
to his pupils that they should become more musical in order 
to paint more freely. So perfect, indeed, is the connection in 
music between conception and expression, between substance and 
form, that music is considered the ideal medium of self-revelation 
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to which other arts merely approximate. This is the meaning 
of Pater's well-known statement : 

It is the art of music which most completely realises this artistic 
ideal, this perfect identification of matter and form. In its consummate 
moments, the end is not distinct from the means, the form from the 
matter, the subject from the expression; they inhere in and completely 
saturate each other; and to it, therefore, to the condition of its perfect 
moments, all the arts may be supposed constantly to tend and aspire. In 
music, then, rather than in poetry is to be found the true type or measure 
of perfected art. 

We find the same thought in Browning's oft-quoted lines : 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them, and, lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 
Consider it well; each tone of our scale in itself is naught: 

It is everywhere in the world — loud, soft, and all is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought: 

And there! Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the head. 

For the realization of inspired utterances of fancy, music be- 
gins where words stop. Spoken language is too exact and too 
much bound up with the conventions of daily life; words are too 
common a coinage for an exchange of ideals, and the possibilities 
are limited; whereas new musical words and terms are being created 
and accepted each decade. The resources of such media as sound 
and rhythm are inexhaustible, and so are the conceptions of the 
imagination and the receptivity of the human ear. Music per- 
fectly conforms to Matthew Arnold's definition of style, "to have 
something to say, and to say it in the most direct fashion possible." 
The only standard of musical structure is as simple as that of life 
itself: that a composition shall have a beginning, a middle and an 
ending; that is, that it shall present at the outset material worthy 
of consideration, that this material shall then reveal its organic 
capabilities of growth, and that the end shall be a definite climatic 
objective, and not a mere running down or ceasing to go. 

In musical criticism also we need never to be slaves to 
a 'priori considerations, for music simply has to be true to itself, like 
a noble character. Music is brought into the world by the work- 
ings of the imagination aided by industry, perseverance and other 
intellectual qualities. If sufficient people for a long enough time 
find a vital message in a composition, it is alive, no matter how 
novel it may have seemed at first, nor how much at variance with 
formal standards, — for a creative composer of music is always 
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ahead of his time, and we may rest assured that the imagination, 
as a general rule, no more puts forth misshapen products than the 
human body. Let our public become accustomed to welcome the 
results of pure imagination and realize the enormous spiritual and 
mental vitality which goes to the making of a composition for 
orchestra, and in time the original composer will be rated as high 
as the captain of industry. 

What inferences may we now draw from the foregoing histor- 
ical data and speculations and apply to our own artistic growth 
as a nation? Noted for our vigor of body and mind, we may be 
justly proud of the courage and enterprise put forth in the develop- 
ment of our natural resources. Any deficiencies in our musical 
achievements cannot be ascribed to a strain of weakness in the 
American type. There are, furthermore, deep sources of fancy 
and ideality in the American temperament which have been the 
cause of our remarkable scientific inventions and our daring pro- 
jects for material advancement. Most important of all, we are 
a free people which has worked out its own destiny with slight 
regard for former traditions and precedents, and which has an 
inborn instinct for experimentation. If music really have the 
qualities described above, it would seem as if no people or environ- 
ment were ever more adapted for the creation of lasting art works 
in music. The reason why such a logical result has not been 
achieved to any large degree I believe to be that in music we have 
not relied upon our national characteristics of vigor, courageous 
initiative and freedom, but have weakened ourselves by servile 
reliance upon foreign models. 

Music is a universal language, to be sure, since it is founded 
on emotions common to humanity in every age and land, but no 
nation has ever produced works of the first rank while it has de- 
pended upon outside influences for material and modes of treat- 
ment. The lesson of history on this point is clear and unmistak- 
able. For more than a century Italian opera dominated the 
northern countries of Europe. France first threw off the yoke, 
and relying on the native characteristics of her people, such as an 
aptitude for dramatic declamation and for rhythmic vitality, 
developed under Lully, Rameau and others a national type which 
still lives because it is not an exotic, but founded on popular senti- 
ment. We can trace the same progress in Germany through the 
work of Keiser, Gluck, Weber and Marschner, until it culminated 
in those mighty embodiments of a nation's ideals, the tone-dramas 
of Wagner. Why did England, after Purcell's death, fail to estab- 
lish a national type in opera or in instrumental music? Chiefly 
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because, through her servile dependence upon the influence of 
Handel, Mendelssohn and others, she had lost all initiative. It 
is a great satisfaction to record that England has recently awakened 
and during the last generation has produced in the works of 
Elgar, Bantock, and Stanford compositions which are thoroughly 
her own and bid fair to take the same high rank which the nation 
has won in poetry and painting. 

The objection is often raised, when criticism is rife as to the 
small amount of real American music, that we have no indigenous 
material upon which composers may draw; that is, no national 
folk-songs or dances. When we consider the momentous influence 
of folk-music in the development of the art, and ask ourselves 
what Sebastian Bach would have done without the Lutheran chorale 
(in reality a sacred folk-song), or Haydn without his birthright of 
Croatian melodies, Chopin without his Polish rhythms, we begin to 
realize what the music of the people has meant to Germany, 
France, Russia, Bohemia and Scandinavia. There is no doubt 
that the present situation is a serious one for America, but also 
no doubt that when we realize the meaning of this situation a long 
step will have been taken toward improvement . No doctrine has 
been more pernicious and misleading than that one nation is more 
inherently musical than another: they are all equally musical, 
for human emotion is everywhere the same, and every human being 
born with a musical instrument — the voice — and with the means 
of testing its effects — the ear — is ipso facto a musician. It is true 
that favoring conditions of environment have caused certain races 
to produce more than others, and also that other nations have been 
untrue to their natural blessings and ashamed of any artistic 
expression of emotion; they have hence become atrophied and 
incapable of any spontaneous outpouring of feeling. When we 
realize that the human voice is the God-given means for emotional 
relief, and that when we feel we should sing like the Tarasconian, 
whose creed is "When I think, I speak," American folk-songs will 
gradually come into existence, since the same causes will be at 
work which have produced them elsewhere. Folk-songs did 
not spring up over night and cannot be produced to order; but 
just as their presence in a nation should be taken for granted, 
so their absence is a severe indictment that the people have so long 
relied upon music made for them by others that their natural 
emotional and expressive powers have become seriously impaired. 

The conception of being musical in the mind of the average 
American is to attend so many concerts and operatic performances 
each year; but he has no impulse to use his own musical powers 
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in the home or in connection with his daily activities. There is 
no hope of a nation becoming truly musical until the natural and 
creative process has been at work; it might as well try to become a 
race of athletes by watching others at their sports. Nothing would 
be better for our American public than a realization of the tonic 
influence of song. To sing is natural, human, democratic. Think 
of the radical differences of opinion in our body politic, of the racial 
and sectional influences at work, of the conflict between labor and 
capital: all these faults and dangers can be ameliorated and even 
obliterated by daily song in the home and in the community. 

A short stay in any foreign city or among any European 
people will illustrate the difference in attitude. The foreigner 
tends to sing whatever he does; the Russians even go into battle 
with songs on their lips : and so in the course of centuries natural 
musical expressions have grown up for every form of human 
activity. 

The most hopeful sign of the times is the dawning light which 
is coming in this direction. Several of our large cities, New York 
in particular, have well-established community choruses, and the 
beneficial and uplifting effect of these gatherings upon the dif- 
ferent strata of city life is indisputable proof of the fundamental 
instinct which has called them into existence. The people wish 
to develop and to live in peace and harmony, due allowance being 
made for difference of opinion in unessential matters; but they 
must have some kind of social cement, and music, which they make 
themselves and into which they pour their common humanity, is 
just that. 

That the rhythmic life of music is making an intense appeal to 
Americans is shown by the universal fondness for dance music 
and by the prevalence of what is known as "rag-time," which is 
merely a rhythmic device for avoiding a sing-song monotony of 
metric scheme by frequent accents on unusual parts of the measure. 
Rag-time is to be censured only when used so persistently as to 
become a mannerism; in this case, it defeats its own ends, since, 
when all the accents are on weak beats, we are no better off than 
when they are all on strong ones. That principle of relativity is 
broken, so wittily described by W. S. Gilbert, "Where everybody 
is somebody, there nobody is anybody." 

I trust that the general trend of the argument is now clear. 
It will not do for us to say that we are not musical, for we are rich 
in the qualities from which music comes; that is, physical and 
mental vigor, constructive imagination, and a passion for freedom. 
Nor do I consider the assumption tenable that just because our 
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advance along material lines has been so remarkable there is no 
energy left for the fine arts. The real national consciousness of a 
people has always been expressed in its art rather than in utilita- 
rian appliances, and there will be the same result in our case. All 
that is necessary for the growth of a national American music is 
for us to use our inborn powers. Some years ago Walt Whitman 
chanted: "I hear America singing." Let us only begin. 

Music is a most wonderful force, for it not only calls for such 
high qualities as depth of emotion, spiritual and mental vigor, 
but actually generates them in all who submit themselves to its 
influence. 

There is far more music in the United States than twenty-five 
years ago, and some of our institutions, orchestras and opera 
houses are deservedly renowned; but the performers are almost 
exclusively of foreign birth, and a large proportion of the works 
performed non-American. That is, we are a nation of listeners 
and generous appreciators of imported articles, but we have not 
yet expressed ourselves in music. The actual experience of other 
nations is most instructive and stimulating for us, since there is no 
reason to think that we shall be an exception to the laws of natural 
growth. For many generations Russia was entirely under the 
influence of Italian music. Although the people were singing in 
their daily lives, there was no such thing as a Russian musical 
literature. Finally some bold spirits appeared and said: "Let us 
encourage the growth of a music of our own, however crude and 
simple." The result has been that during the last century, under 
the leadership of Bortnianski, Glinka, Balakireff, Borodin and 
others, some of the most spontaneous and virile music of the 
world has been created, absolutely genuine and impelling because 
coming straight from the heart of the people. But the most appro- 
priate example for our country is that of modern France. Prior 
to the Franco-Prussian war, with very few exceptions, there was 
in France almost no musical literature save opera. Symphonies, 
ensemble music, pianoforte literature, and art songs were largely 
imported from Germany. Liberated and stimulated by the shock 
of war, thrown upon their own resources, the French in the few 
decades since 1870 have created a genuinely national school, com- 
posing works in every large form, and contributing to general 
musical progress the most remarkable harmonic, melodic and 
rhythmic effects of modern times. 

The application to our own situation is too obvious for special 
emphasis. For many years we have depended almost entirely 
upon Germany for musical literature, for instruction and for 
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executive artists. Romain Rolland says apropos of the French in 
his essay on Berlioz: 

We are enslaved by the musical tradition of the past and for gen- 
erations have been so accustomed to carry the yoke that we scarcely 
notice it. In consequence, we think in German forms, and all the gram- 
mar and rhetoric of music comes to us from foreign thought elaborated 
by German masters. 

Grateful as we must be for all this assistance, it is not ungracious 
to feel that now it is high time to shake off this yoke and develop 
a music worthy of the inheritance of a free people. 

Music can no longer be called an infant industry, for, re- 
viewing our national resources, what do we see? We have con- 
servatories where the standards are as high as anywhere in the 
world; our leading colleges and universities treat music in a far 
broader and more liberal way than corresponding institutions 
abroad; America produces some of the finest instruments, notably 
pianofortes and organs; and many of the most authoritative 
teachers in every branch are to be found in this country. Every- 
thing would seem to be ready for great attainment. 

The only factors lacking in the situation are courage and ini- 
tiative on the part of those with any musical aptitude, and en- 
thusiastic encouragement on the part of the public. With our 
conservatories training, each year, hundreds of talented performers 
on orchestral instruments, we should have within a short time 
orchestras composed of native Americans. As to leadership, 
there are a number of gifted young men in our country who, if 
they were given the same opportunity for elementary practice 
which would be at their disposal in Europe, would soon be able 
to conduct an orchestra or an operatic performance as well as 
a foreigner of equal gifts. Notwithstanding the wonderful com- 
positions already in the world as expressions of human charac- 
ter, music as an art is still in its infancy. The remarkable dis- 
coveries and developments of the last few years confirm this view. 
It should be the destiny of America, the youngest of the great 
nations, to contribute as much in this field as to science and to 
material prosperity, — to create, in fact, a music more truly national 
than ever before. Imagine the wonders of our national scenery 
translated into tones; our mountains, streams and forests are as 
glorious as any from the hand of the Creator. Our poetic im- 
aginations need to be quickened; money and machinery are not 
the only objects in life. If dramatic subjects are needed, why does 
not some American composer give us a musical portrait of Lincoln? 
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The great influence which Napoleon exerted on the democratic 
sympathies of Beethoven is well known. In Lincoln the artist 
would have a far grander character, and his life with its vigorous 
freedom, its humor and its tragedy, music alone could worthily 
commemorate . 

At last we realize that we cannot get something for nothing, 
and our direct participation in the war is certainly increasing our 
sense of national responsibility. One manifestation of this re- 
sponsibility should be the voicing of American ideals in terms of 
the universal language, music. Let history record that, this very 
year 1917, free America resolved that she would rely as little as 
possible on those who are paid to come and make music for her. 
Our country has vitality, imagination and freedom. A living 
American music will grow to full manhood only if fostered by 
national sentiments, and what Russia, France and Germany have 
done, the world will certainly expect of us once we really and 
earnestly try. 



